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CHRISTIANITY AND REVOLUTION: J. HARRY GIFFIN, 

AN AMERICAN BAPTIST IN SOUTH CHINA, 1904-1934 

During the first three decades of the twentieth century, the China 
Mission of the American Baptist Foreign Mission Society (ABFMS), one of 
the earliest American mission agencies to enter China, reached both the 
zenith and nadir of its influence. Between 1905 and 1920, the missionaries 
enjoyed unprecedented success as the Chinese government and people for the 
first time in their history turned outward to explore Western ideas and 
institutions. For a brief moment, missionary and Chinese prescriptions for 
change converged and the missionary movement expanded rapidly. The number 
of Chinese Baptists increased by five-fold between 1900 and 1927-^ Chinese 
nationalists turned against the missionaries in the 1920s, however, accusing 
them of cultural imperialism and of denationalizing their converts. Savage 
assaults on the missionaries and their Chinese converts suddenly ended the 
brief fluorescence of the missionary movement. 

The life of John Harry Giffin (1875-1934), who spent twenty-nine years 
in northern Kwangtung province as an ABFMS missionary, helps to illuminate 
the dramatic changes China and American Baptist missions underwent during 
this era. As witness to and participant in the events that led to the 
emergence of Kuomintang China, Giffin's career as a "back country" missionary 
casts light on the problems of Si no-American relations in this era. Giffin 
was not a unique missionary. Indeed, he resembles many other American Baptists 
in important respects. It is this similarity which makes him particularly 
interesting, for his life reveals what it was like to be an American sojourner 
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in China at a time of revolutionary change. 

GIFFIN AND AMERICAN BAPTIST MISSIONS IN CHINA 

John Harry Giffin was born into a fanning household in Roberts, Wisconsin, 
2 

on 19 December, 1875. Like so many ministers and missionaries, his mother 
profoundly influenced his life. An earnest Christian, she nurtured his faith 
until he was converted in early 1893 and baptized into the First Baptist church 
of Superior, Wisconsin, on March 12, 1893. His father had less positive 
influence upon his Christian faith, since he was not converted until Giffin 
was in his second year of college. 

After graduating from high school and attending Superior State Normal 
School for a time, Giffin experienced the call to the ministry and then 
decided to become a missionary. After graduating from Shurtleff College in 
1901, he attended Rochester Theological Seminary. In December, 1903, during 
his last year of seminary, Giffin was appointed a missionary of the ABFMS. 

He and Annie Milne were married in August, 1904, and arrived in China after 
a month's voyage on 25 November, 1904. 

The Giffins' backgrounds bear the characteristic marks of American 
Protestant missionaries of that time. Both came from devout, middle-class 
Christian families and made early commitments to the Christian faith, They 
were educated in small, church-supported colleges of the sort that eventually 
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produced ninety percent of all missionaries. Their choice of the mission 
field as a vocation occurred in evangelistic services where young people were 
called to "evangelize the world in their generation." The Giffins and other 
missionaries like them constituted a highly select elite who would spend 
their adult lives abroad in the service of the church. 

When the Giffins arrived in south China, they joined a well-established 
missionary organization.^ The first ABFMS missionaries went to China in 1836, 
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and as soon as treaties would permit, the movement expanded into three general 
regions of China: East, South, and West. Through 1931, the ABFMS had sent a 
total of 410 missionaries to China from twenty-nine of the United States. 5 
The actual number stationed at any one time in China peaked at 225 in 1925. 
Although one commentator observed that "Large numbers . . . served relatively 
short terms," it is noteworthy that eighty-one missionaries served in excess 
of twenty years, thirty-one more than thirty years, ten more than forty, and 
two more than fifty. A survey of forty-five missionaries in the South China 
field reveals that they stayed an average of twenty-two years in China.^ 

Most of the missionaries were well-educated. Over ninety percent of those 
in South China had college and/or seminary degrees, usually in liberal arts 
curricula, but few had any preappointment training in Chinese history and 
culture. 

Theologically, the ABFMS, like its parent denomination, the Northern 
Baptists, could be characterized as middle-of-the-road: orthodox and con-* 
servative, but not fundamentalist. During the 1920s, fundamentalist members 
of the denomination did accuse the mission society of excessive liberalism, 
but the American Baptists typically accommodated a fairly wide spectrum of 
belief. Most of the missionaries believed that their primary goal was to 
convert the Chinese to Christianity, but they agreed that this could be 
accomplished not only through evangelism, but also through medicine, education, 
and social service. 

After nearly a century in China, the ABFMS had established nineteen 
mission stations, only six of which had direct mail or steamer connections or 
were within easy access of major cities. Some 1,065 Chinese had been recruited 
as professional assistants to the missionaries, and there were 145 churches 
with 10,539 members. In addition, the ABFMS operated 188 elementary and middle 
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Puntis. The former encounter convinced them of their cultural superiority, 
whereas the latter divided them from the dominant Chinese majority. Living 
relatively isolated in mountains for many centuries, the Hakkas did not adopt 
such mainstream customs as footbinding. Hence, the Hoklos and Puntis erron¬ 
eously labeled them hill peoples. This caused much misunderstanding and resent¬ 
ment and practically eliminated intermarriage and assimilation. As animosity 
between the groups intensified, the Hakkas* consciousness of a unique identity 
likewise increased. 

Perhaps because of this. Western observers in the late nineteenth and early 
twentieth centuries could readily identify what they thought were unique Hakka 
characteristics. These included a distinct language, resembling Mandarin more 
than Cantonese; a "mountaineering temperament," reportedly marked by independence, 
simplicity, tactlessness, contentiousness, frugality, and cleanliness; hard¬ 
working women; high-quality, widely-dispersed education, resulting in an un¬ 
usually high literacy rate; and remarkable emphasis on clan and family life, 
including ancestor veneration.^ All of these traits were celebrated and 
remembered in extraordinarily rich folksinging and folklore. The American 
Baptist missionaries admired the Hakkas, describing them as unusually capable. 
Missionary influence upon the Hakkas was significant, even before the twentieth 
century. A notable example, of course, was the quasi-Christian Hakka, Hung 
Hsiu-ch'uan, who led the T'aip'ing Rebellion and was influenced by such 
missionaries as the American Baptist, Issachar Roberts. 

The Baptists arrived in Swatow early in the 1860s, after initially working 
on Hong Kong and Canton. There they joined the Basel Mission and the Roman 
Catholics. Working at first among the Hoklos, they moved inland to the Hakka 
region in 1882. By the early 1900s, when the Giffins arrived, the missionaries 
had developed a Hakka field, including Kaying, Hopo, and Sun Wu Hsien (Changning), 
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and a Tie Chiu (Hoklo) field, including Ungkung, Ch'aochou, Kityang, Chaoyang, 
and Swatow (Kak-chieh). At the peak in 1920-1925, approximately sixty American 
Baptists served the South China field, but the number gradually declined to 
about ten in autumn, 1943, and only one, due to Japanese offensives, in 1944- 
1945. 12 


MAP OF SOUTH CHINA MISSION FIELD 
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THE COOPERATIVE YEARS, 1905-1921 

The Giffins thus joined a mission which already had passed the pioneering 

stage and was building upon a solid institutional foundation. They were assigned 

to the Hakka region, locating at Kaying. They spent their first year studying 

the language, trying to master the local dialect. From the beginning, they 

divided their time between evangelism and education, with increasing stress 

upon the latter because of the Hakkas' strong interest in modern education. 

Giffin received several invitations to open a Western-style academy and was 

13 

continually queried about American educational methods. During his first 

year at Kaying, Giffin baptized forty converts, although he remarked, "It is 

almost impossible for the foreigner to personally know the Chinese, and thus 

we have no basis for forming a decision concerning the qualifications of the 

14 

candidates for baptism." Nonetheless, Giffin quickly came to appreciate the 

15 

Hakkas' ethnic pride and their fondness for education. 

Giffin and the other Hakka missionaries carried out basic evangelism via 
preaching and tract distribution at the stations and in numerous outstations 
staffed by Chinese preachers. Each station featured primary and secondary 
education and medical care. The missionary staff was stretched to the breaking 
point, rarely enjoying sufficient funding and personnel to provide intensive 
ministries. 

During the first term of their service, ending with a furlough to the United 
States in 1911-1912, the Giffins concentrated on learning the language and customs 
of the Hakkas. Giffin was a good student of Chinese and a keen observer of 
cultural differences. He never ceased learning about China and struggling to 
adapt to it. Although he enjoyed the Hakkas; he was not beguiled by their 
apparent openness to him and the Christian message. He recognized that they 
had little inclination toward the gospel, but were more interested in the 
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material aspects of Western civilization. Evangelism remained his top 
priority, but he knew that educational work helped to break down barriers and 
attract the future leaders of ChinaJ 7 Conversions among the elites were 
difficult because of peer pressure and the persistence of traditional religious 
beliefs. Through his first term, Giffin managed to convert many common Chinese, 
but most of the elite remained aloof. 

During his second tour, 1913-1920, Giffin, like other American Baptists, 
enjoyed more success, partly because of greater Chinese receptivity and partly 
because of a new strategy developed by the ABFMS Board of Managers. The Board, 
evaluating in 1912-1913 their efforts throughout the world, concluded that the 
ABFMS had passed through the pioneering phase and that it was time to consolidate. 
In their terms, the policy of extension of the gospel should now yield to in¬ 
tensive development of existing fields. No additional stations should be 
established, and each station and outstation should develop a full round of 
evangelistic, medical, and educational programs. For Giffin, this meant 
emphasizing education. 

The new emphasis coincided with increased interest in modern education on 
the part of the Hakkas. Giffin noted in early 1913 that "The opportunity for 
work is much better than during my first term. It is possible to preach every¬ 
where without opposition." Moreover, his Kaying school, which had only eleven 

1R 

pupils in 1904, now had ninety. The following table shows the steady growth 
that the Kaying station enjoyed in the next few years. 
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GROWTH IN KAYING, 1913-1917 19 


1913 1916 1917 


Native workers 

13 

28 

29 

Self-supporting churches 

0 

0 

1 

Church members 

108 

193 

233 

Added by baptism 

17 

24 

46 

Students uniting with the church 

8 

8 

15 

Pupils in Sunday School 

90 

300 

400 

Pupils in high school 

0 

77 

77 

Pupils in grammar school 

18 

51 

64 

Pupils in primary school 

103 

209 

250 


Giffin found members of the old scholar class as well as many of his own 

students joining the church. His ultimate goal was to educate an effective 

leadership for an indigenous church, and in this he had the full support of 

the ABFMS Board. Giffin realized that for all of China to be reached with the 

20 

gospel, hundreds and thousands of trained Chinese were necessary. 

By 1916, Giffin had become well-known among the Hakkas for his educational 

programs. He had, in fact, taught from time to time in the local government 
21 

middle school. It was perhaps not unexpected, then, that he was urged by 

Chinese officials and Christians to begin an academy in 1916 when the local 

government middle school closed. Although reluctant, Giffin at length agreed, 

and Kaying Academy was founded with an initial enrollment of seventy-seven boys 

22 

drawn from leading Kaying families. The students' tuition covered all but 

$800 of the school's annual costs. Giffin made up most of the shortfall out of 

his own salary at first, although the mission eventually paid the balance. The 

academy students pursued a secular curriculum, though all of them, Christian 

and non-Christian alike, took regular courses in Bible and many attended 

23 

voluntary Bible studies. 

Giffin's venture into quasi-public education reflected the failure of the 
Chinese to develop a viable new education system of their own. When the Hakkas 
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discovered that the missionaries could provide useful modern education, enroll¬ 
ments in schools like Giffin's skyrocketed. The next few years brought unpre- 

24 

cedented expansion, with a concomitant decline in anti-foreignism. Even in 

1919, with the emergence of student nationalism following the May Fourth 

Incident, the Kaying school's enrollments continued to climb. In that year, 

the total enrollment in Giffin's schools reached nearly 600, compared to only 
25 

fifty in 1912. Little wonder that the missionaries exuded great confidence 

in the future, believing that "... education has proved to be the method of 

work that has been the most productive not only in winning the approval of the 

26 

non-Christian people, but in actually bringing men to confession of Christ." 

It seemed to most of the missionaries that China was at last responding posi¬ 
tively to the Christian message and that the day when a strong, indigenous 
church would appear was not far off. 

DISILLUSIONMENT AND RETREAT, 1922-1928 

But these optimistic hopes for the future suffered staggering blows during 
the next six years as political strife engulfed, the missionary movement. Kaying 
was especially hard hit, since it was subjected to nearly continuous Kuomintang- 
communist conflict during this time. 

When Giffin returned to China in September, 1921, after his second furlough, 

he had little reason to alter his rosy projections for the future of the church 

in China. Indeed, in January, 1922, Giffin wrote. 

The time is coming when we shall put much of the work in 
the hands of the Chinese, but that time is not here now. 

I do hope that before I return to America another timegy 
that we shall be much nearer that time than we are now. 

The year 1922 introduced new elements ijito Sino-foreign relations, however, 

that would soon alter the conditions of missionary work. The May Fourth,1919, 

Movement had already sharply criticized Christianity, and in 1922 this critical 
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spirit was joined to rising national consciousness and anti-foreignism. Two 

p Q 

events catalyzed these elements into a virulent anti-Christian movement. 

The first was the international meeting of the World's Student Christian Feder¬ 
ation at Peking in April. The second was the meeting of the National Christian 
Conference in Shanghai in May. While neither appeared on the surface to threaten 
the well-being of China and were welcomed by missionaries as evidence that the 

Christian movement in China was maturing, nationalists took umbrage at both 
29 

meetings. Offended by the Christian propaganda emanating from the meetings, 
Chinese students in Peking and Shanghai organized a Great Federation of Anti- 
Religionists which accused the missionaries of being advance agents of imperialism 
and of fostering anti-nationalism. The National Christian Conference, a liberal 
group working for an indigenous church and the gradual withdrawal of mission¬ 
aries, was an unlikely body to inspire anti-foreign feelings. But the Confer¬ 
ence's general report on the current status of Christianity in China chose the 
unfortunate title. The Christian Occupation of China , and argued that Christianity 
was making deep inroads into Chinese society. This infuriated the nationalists, 
for it seemed to imply the success of imperialism. 

The 1922 agitation was not organized well enough to continue once the 
specific grievances against which it fought faded from public awareness. By 
early July, 1922, it had largely subsided. Neither the Chinese Christians nor 
the American missionaries had at any time been overly concerned about the movement. 
In fact, most missionaries believed that opposition to Christianity had prac¬ 
tically ceased and that "The sudden collapse of the whole movement revealed 
beyond a doubt that the students as a class are not opposed to Christianity."^ 
Within two years, however, the missionaries found that their confidence had 
been misplaced. 

Following the Kuomintang-Chinese Communist Party alliance of early 1923, 
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labor union agitation combined with political attacks upon foreigners to make 
the survival of Christian missions in China problematic. Great national move¬ 
ments fired by such events as the May Thirtieth, 1925, Shanghai Incident and 

the Shakee Incident of June, 1925, in Canton led to attacks on missionaries 

31 

and other foreigners throughout the country. The Kuomintang's Northern 
Expedition, launched in July, 1926, brought conflict wherever it went and inten¬ 
sified the unrest already felt in places such as Raying. After the Ruomintang- 
communist alliance blew up in the summer of 1927, Raying was torn by fights 
between the two factions. Conflict did not cease with the Ruomintang's nominal 
reunification of China in 1928, for communuists under the leadership of Chu Teh 
and Mao Tse-tung fled to the Hunan-Riangsi border regions, from whence they 
made periodic forays into northern Rwangtung. 

The year 1923 passed rather quietly for Giffin and the Hakkas. Anti- 
Christian agitation and student strikes caused some friction, but missionary- 
Chinese relations continued to be generally friendly. In December, 1923, for 
example, the missionaries invited Hakka leaders to join them in making decisions 
for the field. They hoped to turn over responsibility for preaching and admin- 
istration within "three or four years." The Chinese also made overtures of 
friendship, asking Giffin if he would consider expanding his academy into a 
college with liberal arts and forestry programs. The Chinese would fund 
the college and the mission would provide staff and management. The Chinese 
pledged $15,000 to start and promised to provide six buildings. While many 
details remained to be worked out in 1924, Giffin was enthusiastic about the 
possibilities of shaping China's future leaders.^ In the meantime, his own 

schools continued to prosper, with a total enrollment of 761 students. The 

35 

schools employed thirty-nine teachers, of whom thirty-one were Christians. 

The next four years saw drastic changes for the missionaries at Raying. 
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The first difficulties arose in 1924 when students at Giffin's middle school 
struck over a dispute about the authority of the Americans to discipline 
students. Such agitation reflected the labor turmoil in foreign institutions 
elsewhere in Kwangtung, especially in Canton. The students demanded the resig¬ 
nation of Giffin's long-time secretary and others involved in discipline matters. 
As principal, Giffin tried to mediate the dispute, but a compromise could not 
be reached and 214 of the middle school's 354 students left the school. 

In early 1925, Kuomintang soldiers and political organizers captured 

Kaying, driving out the local warlord. The Kuomintang sought to garner popular 

37 

support for itself by attacking all visible symbols of Western imperialism. 
Russian advisers were seen in the area, and "Bolshevik" propaganda was wide¬ 
spread. This initiated more than seven years of strife during which Kuomintang 
agents, communists, and local leaders vied for control of the region. The 
missionaries frequently found themselves in the middle of the chaos, often the 
targets of one or more of the groups. 

Although not all missionaries agreed, Giffin and others recognized that 
nationalism offered great hope for unifying China and creating a modernized 
nation. Giffin commented in 1925 that the nationalist propaganda about 
"equality, development of wealth and industries, nationalism" made some sense, 

although "foreign imperialism is a little beside the mark. Yet they are not 

38 

without excuse for such propaganda." While the missionaries wished they 
could be left alone to do their work, they recognized that a thorough socio¬ 
political catharsis was perhaps necessary before China could put its house in 
order. A missionary who had been in China since 1897, Adam F. Groesbeck, 
observed. 

It is useless to discuss future plans of work on the 
basis that the Revolution now on in China is something 
that will blow over and leave things as they were .... 

The real storm is yet to come. Years, perhaps decades. 
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shall pass before China has developed a stable govern¬ 
ment. 39 

In the midst of mounting tension, Chinese Baptists in the Tie Chiu field 
seized the initiative by declaring their independence from the missionaries in 
July, 1925. They formed the Ting Long Baptist Convention in response to anti- 
Christian propaganda, which accused the Chinese Christians of being "running 
dogs" of the imperialists. Meeting at Swatow, the Chinese set up their own 
organization. The chief features were a Council composed of sixty-five Chinese 
and fifteen missionaries, all elected by the Convention; individual boards in 
charge of evangelism, education, medicine, philanthropy, and finance; and an 
Executive Committee on which missionaries were a minority. Although the mission¬ 
aries were at first surprised by this "bloodless revolution," they soon fell in 

step. The ABFMS Board of Managers was sympathetic to the changes and continued 

40 

to provide funds, to be monitored by the missionaries. 

On the Hakka field, events did not progress so rapidly, but in October, 

1925, the missionaries and Chinese worked out a new administrative arrangement 

in which all mission funds were turned over to a Sino-American committee for 

distribution. Giffin commented, 

I have no objection to this plan. Let them go ahead and 
do the work so long as the funds are properly used .... 

We have so few missionaries on the Hakka field now that if 
we wish to push ahead and make progress it must be done by 
the Chinese. They will "fumble the ball," but they will 
learn to play only by practice and picking up the ball 
until they fumble no more. 41 

By 1930, the Hakkas had reorganized their work on lines similar to the Ting 
Long Convention. 

But such changes could not stem the tide of nationalistic attacks. The 
missionaries were pressured to go further in meeting the Chinese demands for 
the abolition of the unequal treaties, especially the provision of 
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extraterritoriality, and for relinquishing control of mission property to the 
42 

Chinese. Ironically, Giffin and the other Americans had been working for 

years to reach the point where Chinese leaders would take over the church 

institutions. Consequently, Giffin was agreeable to revision of the unequal 

treaties. To give up extraterritoriality would only momentarily handicap the 

missionaries, he believed, and he also wished to renounce military protection: 

43 

" ... we surely do not wish to carry on our work with gunboats behind us." 

His wife was less sanguine, however, arguing that the Chinese government was 

too weak to enforce its own laws and that yielding extraterritoriality might 

endanger missionary lives. Even so, "The Chinese undoubtedly have a right to 

demand that extraterritoriality be done away with; and I believe, if they do, 

44 

the powers should not fight the issue." The Giffins were in harmony with 

the policy of the ABFMS Board, which twice recommended to the United States 

State Department the revision of the unequal treaties and encouraged its 

missionaries to transfer administrative responsibility to the Chinese as soon 
45 

as practicable. 

THE KAYING INCIDENT 

Nationalistic agitation came to a head at Kaying in early 1926 as communist 
and Kuomintang provocateurs began to put pressure on the mission to relinquish 
legal title to its school buildings. This was the final step in gaining control 
of the schools, since Giffin had already placed one of his former students, 
Charles Tshia, as principal of the academy in 1925 and had turned over control 
of the lower schools to the Chinese. The pressure on the missionaries culminated 
on April 11, when a mob of students and labor union members seized the two 
academy dormitories, demanding that they be'turned over to Chinese control. 
Attempting to save the properties, Giffin resorted to the protection of the 
unequal treaties, telegraphing the American consul in Swatow, who intervened 
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in behalf of the mission but failed to oust the Chinese. 

Seizure of the academy buildings resulted from the deteriorating relation¬ 
ship between the missionaries' Kaying Academy and the fledgling Kaying College. 

The latter had been originally proposed by Christians in 1923 who hoped the 
mission would provide the needed leadership; but the project had fallen under 
non-Christian control, and the missionaries had withdrawn from it, except to 
provide some physical facilities for the college at the academy. When the 
college could not raise sufficient funds to build its own campus, it "... 
stirred up the people of the city by constant agitation until the whole city 
joined the college in its efforts to secure the property."^ The nationalists 
demanded that the academy sever all its ties with the missionaries and transfer 
its buildings to the college. In March, violence broke out as provocateurs 
attacked and beat some academy students and a teacher. Rising tensions culminated 
in the seizure of the academy buildings in April. 

The taking of the dormitories climaxed the campaign against the academy. 

Feelings against the missionaries receded thereafter and by mid-June the academy 

48 

was able to resume its activities, although enrollment fell precipitously. 

Though urged by the United States Consul and other missionaries to abandon 

49 

Kaying, the Giffins elected to stay on. 

Pressure on the missionaries continued to relax in the early autumn as 

the Hong Kong-Canton strike and boycott initiated on the heels of the Shakee 

Incident ended on October 6, and government authorities took more action to 

50 

protect missionaries and foreign property. But late in the year, violence 
again erupted in Kaying, this time caused by battles between Kuomintang and 
communist "student armies," and the Giffins reluctantly withdrew to the ABFMS 
mission compound at Kak-chieh, across the bay from Swatow. Giffin maintained 
contact with the Kaying Christians by mail and telegraph and returned to the 
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city for brief visits in February and June, 1927. 

Events were now well beyond the missionaries' control, as the Kuomintang- 

communist conflict came to a head during the fighting attendant on the Northern 

Expedition's campaign down the Yangtze to Shanghai. In May, Kuomintang troops 

defeated the communists in Kaying and took control of the mission property. No 

Chinese Christians were attacked, except for Charles Tshia who attempted to 

regain control of the academy buildings. The Kuomintang would not return the 

51 

mission structures to Baptist control. Nonetheless, Giffin wrote that he 

would feel perfectly safe in returning to Kaying. But the Board Secretary 

convinced him to go to Baguio, the Philippines, for a rest, and then to take 

52 

his scheduled furlough to the United States in June, 1928. 

As anti-foreign agitation declined in the fall of 1927, Giffin returned to 
northeastern Kwangtung, but not yet to Kaying. He noted the abatement of anti- 
Christian feeling and declared that "... only a small number of persons, 
comparatively speaking, have been responsible for so much anti-Christian and 
anti-foreign propaganda, and now that they have been forced out we shall hear 

CO 

less of it." He laid the cause of much of the trouble to the internecine 
conflicts between the Kuomintang and communists. But he was not sanguine about 
the future of China under Kuomintang control, recognizing the weakness of the 
new government and the destructive side of its anti-foreign nationalism. Fighting 
and banditry remained endemic in the Hakka area, despite nominal Kuomintang 
control, preventing Mrs. Giffin from accompanying Giffin when he returned to 
Kaying on October 13, 1927, after nearly a year's absence. Giffin found that 
the nationalists had damaged much mission property during that year, but he was 
encouraged by the attitudes of the Chinese Christians, who warmly welcomed his 
return.^ He continued to have confidence in the Chinese, despite the enormous 
disruptions, since the Kaying Baptists, particularly leaders such as Charles 
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Tshia, had persevered in their faith in the face of intense persecution. He 
defended his educational efforts, contending that his schools had produced 
many fine Christians, even if some who attended had become involved with the 
nationalist attacks on the schools. As he left China in June, 1928, Giffin 
held high hopes for the future. 

EPILOGUE 

The Giffins' last term in China, September 1929 to January 1933, was marked 

by continued political and military chaos in Kaying and much personal illness 

which rendered them largely unable to work in education and evangelism. It was 

a time when the missionaries were sorting out what their relationship should be 

to the Chinese church and the new government. Giffin concluded that the best he 

could do would be to act as an adviser and consultant to the Chinese Baptists as 

they assumed control of their own church. He had a profound sense that new 

missionaries probably were not needed, since they could not possibly know China 

55 

well enough to provide useful advice. 

The Giffins suffered many disappointments during their last term. Mrs. 

Giffin's health, increasingly precarious since an operation for breast cancer 

in 1920, was so unstable that she could not share her husband's labors as she 

had done earlier. Local conditions in Kwangtung and Kiangsi were so lawless 

that Giffin could not return to Kaying until January, 1930. There he found the 

countryside torn by communist insurrection and Kuomintang suppression activities, 

56 

and travel imperiled by endemic banditry. He also discovered many difficulties 
among the Hakka Christians. The long-time stalwart of the Kaying Academy, Charles 
Tshia, for example, had finally ended an unhappy marriage in divorce, and was no 
longer being welcomed by other missionaries in Christian service. In July, 

Giffin contracted typhoid and did not fully recover until October. Separation 
from his wife throughout this entire period was an additional strain. Mrs. Giffin, 
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living in Shanghai, suffered as well: 

Has all my spirit of sacrifice gone? Perhaps. But it 
seems to me I can't stand another year of the separation, 
the dread and uncertainty, the terror by night and by day, 
that we have gone through the last year, and most of the 
time for the last three or four years, except when home 

on furlough.58 

She worried constantly about her husband's safety. 

By the end of December, 1930, communist agitation eased as the forces under 

Chu and Mao withdrew from northern Kwangtung to the central Yangtze region. 

Peace temporarily settled upon Kaying, but Giffin feared that Kuomintang campaigns 

against the coirenunists might again force the communists down into the Kaying region. 

A measure of peace did reign in Kaying until April, 1932, and Giffin was able to 

59 

reconstruct some of the mission enterprises. Mrs. Giffin's health continued 
to decline, however, and doctors in Hong Kong suspected a recurrence of cancer. 

To obtain medical care for her, the Giffins journeyed to Rochester, Minnesota, 
in January, 1933, where she was diagnosed as suffering from inoperable cancer. 

Giffin himself complained of "lumbago," but thought it of no great importance. 6 ^ 1 
Even as the end drew near for his wife, Giffin laid plans for his eventual 
return to China, trusting that his interests in the East would not now have to 
end. 6 ^ But his hopes came to an untimely end on August 5, 1933, when he was 
struck with a sudden heart attack while picnicking with his family at Fond du 
Lac, ten miles from Duluth, Minnesota. The attack was massive and he died 
instantly. Mrs. Giffin followed him in death on January 9, 1934, in Duluth, 
thus ending their twenty-nine years of missionary service. 

A MISSIONARY OF NO SIGNIFICANCE? 

Of what importance was the life of J. Harry Giffin? It can be argued that 
any human life is important simply because it was lived. But some lives reveal 
more about an age than do others because they epitomize significant experiences 
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shared by a number of persons. Such a life was Giffin's. 

Giffin was a mainstream American Baptist in his attitudes and approaches 
to China. No narrow-minded nationalist, he came to have genuine affection for 
the Chinese in general and the Hakkas in particular. He recognized well that 
missions had come to China hand-in-hand with imperialism and that the 1920s 
marked the time when a maturing China should rightfully regain control of its 
own fate through revision of the unequal treaties. He applauded the American 
Board's lobbying with the State Department for treaty revision even though loss 
of extraterritorial privileges might momentarily make his task more difficult. 

Giffin shared the ABFMS's desire to create a uniquely Chinese church, with 
Chinese in control. He and others like him sought to work themselves out of a 
job. When the Chinese organized self-governing conventions, he cheered, even 
though he knew that they were not yet fully ready to be self-governing and that 
their actions placed missionaries in an anomalous position. It was his intention 
to turn his own work over to capable young Chinese whenever they were ready. 

Giffin confronted in a highly personal way the central problem faced by the 
United States in Asia during the twentieth century: how far can men of the North 
Atlantic civilization expect to succeed in shaping and influencing Asian events? 
His primary goal as a missionary educator was to provide leaders for the new 
China, for the church in particular, but also for society at large. He hoped 
that they would be liberally-oriented democrats, able to overcome the militarism 
and authoritarianism so rampant in Chinese public life. While he never completely 
despaired of achieving this goal, he did meet with a good deal of discouragement. 

He, and the ABFMS in general, invested heavily in education because they 
saw it as an opportunity to win converts and'to create a new, Christian elite 
in China. Giffin expressed a typical ABFMS hope when he wrote: 

The evangelistic work should be paramount, the educational 

secondary. The educational, as secondary, is a great help 
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in that it secures a different class to which to present 
the Gospel, namely, young students, future leaders of China. 

By winning them, we will win not only leaders of Chinese 
thought, but leaders of Christian thought and activity.63 

The American-based Secretary, J.H. Franklin, agreed: 

Giffin, you are on the right track. If our missionaries 
will unite in a policy which will tend to create Chinese 
leadership, we shall make a large contribution .... We 
must plan our work with a view to training men who will be 
capable of bearing large responsibility.64 

The missionaries naturally hoped that this new elite would be Christian, and 

that through their leadership all China would become Christian. But failing 

that ambitious goal, the mission schools sought at least to " . . . create 

true manhood, to guide pure and upright men into service for others." 

The available evidence suggests that the goal of attracting an elite into 

Christian service was not realized. The missionaries attempted to identify 

capable young people, introduce them to Christianity, and provide them with 

advanced education, either in China or abroad. Giffin, for example, invested 

himself in some fourteen young men by inviting them into his own home and securing 

advanced education for them. But even in this case, the young men frequently did 

not remain long in mission service. Rather, they temporarily affiliated with the 

mission when they returned from their education, but then left for better-paying, 

more prestigious jobs. Moreover, when these well-educated Chinese did attempt 

to serve the missions locally, they discovered that they could not relate well 

to the needs and concerns of uneducated villagers. Giffin did have some 

successes, of course, and such men as Charles Tshia, the principle of Kaying 

Academy, and Dr. Daniel Lai, who served the Chinese Baptists well for many years 

as a physician and mission administrator, are examples. 67 Even here, however, 

the young men eventually left for greener pastures, though they continued to be 

active Christians. 
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Concern over the failure to attract and hold capable, well-educated 
Christian young men led Giffin to prepare a study of twenty-five men who had 
received advanced education under the auspices of the ABFMS. Of these, only 
eight remained in mission employ. Of the seventeen who did not stay with the 
mission, four were employed as secular teachers, four as judges, eight as 
Kuomintang government civil servants, and one was unemployed. Only one of the 
seventeen returned permanently to Kwangtung. Little wonder that Giffin con- 
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eluded: "Our leadership contributions are to society, and not to the church." 

The fact that such students traveled widely and developed all-China visions may 
have contributed to awakening national consciousness and to national regeneration, 
but they did relatively little to advance the cause of Christian missions per se. 

Perhaps because of this relative failure, Giffin did not hold a particularly 
high image of himself. On occasion, he referred to himself as a "back country" 
missionary who was not in the mainstream of either Chinese affairs or missionary 
politics. But such a low appraisal hardly does justice to the man and his wife. 

To be sure, he spent his life in a remote portion of northeastern Kwangtung, 
where great theological movements and political issues often seemed distant 
indeed. But it was an area under nearly continuous nationalistic pressure and 
conflict for the better part of fifteen years. Giffin 1 s selflessness and 
devotion to his cause in the midst of much personal suffering mark him an 
unusual man, although many other American Baptists shared his dedication. 

Through all the struggles, he never lost his sense of involvement in a movement 
of historic proportions--the transformation of one of the world's oldest and 
strongest civilizations--and he never lost his humanitarian, internationalist 
outlook. Indeed, he was more convinced of his mission at the end of his life 
than ever before, despite many disappointments.^ His life demonstrates amazing 
resiliency in the face of great suffering. 
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In the end, of course, Giffin and other missionaries found themselves vic¬ 
timized by the modernization processes to which they so signally contributed. 
Thus, his own modernly educated students assaulted his schools in the 1920s, 
and he was never able to reestablish them as they had been before the national¬ 
istic onslaughts. Further, the 1930s and 1940s witnessed the gradual decline 
of the missionary movement in China, until in 1949 the communist victory seemed 
to sweep the Christians into oblivion and render Giffin's efforts meaningless. 

But recent evidence from the People's Republic suggests that the labors of 
men and women such as the Giffins were not in vain. While reliable statistics 
about the size and vitality of the Christian church in China today are not 
available, the reports of numerous visitors and of the Chinese themselves seem 
to indicate that the church is alive and well all over China. 70 If such is the 
case, then the Giffins may well have succeeded in their primary goal, that of 
planting an indigenous church which has survived without foreign assistance. 
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